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No, it was the Christ Child of whom they sung. Her baby — her baby, 
surely, had been in a warm little crib. She had seen them in the 
nursery before her baby came to cause her so much pain. She had 
almost forgotten the pain for a minute, and the waiting nurse with the 
wee bundle in her arms. 

No downy pillow under His head — 

Oh, but there was a dainty blue basket waiting at home, with pillows 
as soft as thistle down. Well she remembered how she and the baby's 
father had pictured the tiny face on those pillows. 

Angels came down from the sky to adore him — 

The faces of angels could have been little brighter than those of the 
singing nurses in the candle light. They were now close around her 
bed. One of the nearest reached out and gently patted the unwanted 
bundle, unwanted ? Oh, but she did want her baby, wanted it at last. 
With a sob she held out her arms. The waiting nurse placed the baby 
boy, no longer an outcast, at his mother's breast. Back to her came 
the soft sweet notes of the singing line, 

Dear little Babe in his bed. 



NURSES' HOMES 

SECOND PAPER 

By Amy M. Hilliard, R.N. 
Samaritan Hospital, Troy, N. Y. 

A school of nursing should be built separate from the hospital 
buildings, if possible. The school building should communicate 
directly with the hospital by means of a subway, loggia, or protected 
path; otherwise students will be obliged to provide themselves with 
double sets of rain coats, umbrellas and storm shoes in order to meet- 
unexpected inclemencies of the weather. 

The school building should be of fireproof construction with hard 
wood floors in bedrooms and corridors and either tile or terazzo floors 
in lavatories. Glazed tile side walls of about five or six feet in height 
in lavatories insure cleanliness, save painting, and are good looking. 

The trim of the building should be of wood stained to harmonize 
with the walls, which should be painted in light neutral tones such as 
cream of French gray. Avoid white enamel trim in bedrooms and 
corridors, as it is glaring and difficult to keep clean. 

If the corridor floors have runners of linoleum edged with 
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moulding and all varnished and waxed, they will look well and be easily 
kept in order. Tile or terazzo floors in corridors are very cold and if 
covered with carpet runners are seldom very clean. 

In order to give ample opportunity for study, eash student's room 
should be single, but never large enough for the introduction of two 
beds, as the temptation will always be to overcrowd rather than to 
build additional quarters for students. Each room should be large 
enough, however, to hold the necessary furniture such as single bed, 
two chairs, bureau, and desk. The desk should have at least one 
drawer and book shelves underneath or resting upon it. The closet 
should have both hat and shoe shelves, rod and hooks for clothes, with 
a towel rod and tooth mug holder on the inner side of the door. 

Bedrooms should be lighted by one large window and two side 
wall electric lights. Drop lights are impracticable as they are so often 
broken by both students and employes. The rooms should be steam 
heated by radiators concealed beneath windows by means of gratings. 
If simple in design, gratings are decorative and not as ugly as the 
ordinary radiator. There should be ample bath and lavatory facilities 
with each basin, tub and toilet in a separate compartment, with doors 
on the bathrooms and toilets. Unless they are separated, it is possible 
for one person to tie up the use of the bowl, toilet and tub at times 
when they should be available for practically the entire school, for 
example in early morning and late evening. In at least one very 
modern school building we find what is generally known as "concealed" 
plumbing. This leads to the unfortunate tearing up of floors or break- 
ing holes in the walls whenever there is an interruption in the drainage 
from bowls, toilets or bath tubs. This is most expensive, inconvenient, 
and disfiguring, as it is very dfficult to repair floors and walls, 
especially floors of concrete and walls of tile. All plumbing should be 
made accessible so that it may be as easily repaired as possible, as 
we all know that repairs are frequently needed and the more ex- 
peditiously they can be made and the exit of plumbers facilitated, the 
better for the school. 

The teaching suite should approximate a ward unit in detail and 
should have: (a) A small ward of about five beds, depending on the 
size of classes; (b) a utility room with the regular ward equipment; 
(c) a linen closet ; (d) a nurses' dressing room ; (e) a diet laboratory 
with individual gas stoves and cooking equipment, desk for instructor, 
closets, refrigerator and blackboard; (f) a laboratory for chemistry, 
bacteriology, and dissection, with individual bunsen burners and the 
other usual laboratory equipment ; (g) a study with reference library 
and tables ; (h) an office for the instructor ; (i) an assembly hall for 
lectures and recitations. 
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There should be reception rooms, with piano and other furniture 
so placed that guests may be entertained with some privacy. It is 
very desirable that such rooms be separated from the assembly hall 
by means of folding doors, so that when large receptions are given or 
graduating exercises are held, all can be thrown together as one room. 
As it is frequently necessary to serve refreshments at receptions and 
other entertainments for nurses, it is very desirable that a serving 
pantry be in direct communication with the assembly hall and recep- 
tion rooms. This is all too infrequently found. 

Suites should be provided for the superintendent of the school, for 
the instructor, and for the supervising nurses. These may be arranged 
so that there will be connecting bathroom and sitting rooms. Separate 
reception rooms should be set aside for the exclusive use of graduate 
nurses. 

There should be provided, in the school building if at all possible, 
an infirmary for students who may be ill and it should be in fairly 
close proximity to the office of the supervisor of the school building. 
The infirmary for sick nurses should have a surgical dressing room 
and single rooms, each with running water, in order to provide for 
isolation of any communicable disease if necessary. 

The following very desirable features are found in many of the 
most modern school buildings: Screened porches for both recreation 
and sleeping, roof garden, general library with current magazines, 
kitchenette, small laundry, pay telephone booth, gymnasium and 
swimming pool. 

If the principal of a school of nursing who feels the necessity for 
the erection of a new building, will visit other schools for young women 
and will urge her training school committee and board of directors 
to do likewise, she will go a long way toward procuring suitable class 
rooms, and dormitories for her students. The fact that all schools for 
the higher education of women are crowded with students is evidence 
that schools of nursing must present equal facilities and advantages 
with other professional schools for women if we are to attract students 
with equal educational attainments. 



